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‘THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER LXXVIII. THE DUKE RETURNS 
TO OFFICE. 

THAT farewell took place on the Friday 
morning. Tregear, as he walked out of the 
square, knew now that he had been the 
cause of a great shipwreck. At first when 
1 that passionate love had been declared-—he 

could hardly remember whether with the 
f fuller passion by him or by her—he had 
been as a god walking upon air. That she, 
who seemed to be so much above him, should 
| have owned that she was all his own seemed 
then to be world enough for him. For a 
few weeks he lived a hero to himself, and 
| was able to tell himself that for him the 
| glory of a passion was sufficient. In those 
; haleyon moments no common human care is 
allowed to intrude itself. To one who has 
thus entered in upon the heroism of romance 
his own daily work, his dinners, clothes, 
income, father and mother, sisters and 
brothers, his own street and house, are 
nothing. Hunting, shooting, rowing, Alpine- 
| climbing, even speeches in Parliament—if 
’ they perchance have been attained to—all 

become leather or prunella. The heavens 

have been opened to him, and he walks 

among them like a god. So it had been 
1 with Tregear. Then had come the second 
| phase of his passion—which is also not un- 
{ common to young men who soar high in 
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| their first assaults. Hewas told that it would | 
























and his income, which not a few ambitious ¥ 


young men have experienced. But she had { 
convinced him. Then had come the journey ‘ 
to Italy, and the reader knows all the rest. , 
He certainly had not derogated in teame: | 
ferring his affections—but it may be doubted . 
whether in this second love he had walked , 
among the stars as in the first. A man can ¢ 
hardly mount twice among the stars. But 
he had been as eager, and as true. And 
he had succeeded, without any flaw on his 
conscience. It had been agreed, when that 
first disruption took place, that he and 
Mabel should be friends ; and, as to a friend, 
he had told her of his hopes. When first 
she had mingled something of sarcasm with 
her congratulations, though it had annoyed 
him, it had hardly made him unhappy. 
When she called him Romeo, and spoke of 
herself as Rosaline, he took her remark as 
indicating some petulance rather than an 
enduring love. That had been womanly, 
and he could forgive it. He had his other 
great and solid happiness to support him. | 
Then he had believed that she would soon 
marry, if not Silverbridge, then some other 
fitting young nobleman, and that all would 
be well. But now things were very far 
from well. The storm which was now 
howling round her afflicted him much. 
Perhaps the bitterest feeling of all was that 
her love should have been so much stronger, 
so much more enduring, than his own. He 
could not but remember how in his first 
agony he had blamed her because she had 
declared that they should be severed. He 








; not do; and was not so told by a hard- | had then told himself that such severing 
i hearted parent, but by the young lady | would be to him impossible, and that had 
1} herself. And she had spoken so reasonably | her nature been as high as his, it would 
that he had yielded, and had walked away | have been as impossible to her. Which 
with that sudden feeling of a vile return to | nature must he now regard as the higher / 
his own mean belongings, to his lodgings, | She had done her best to rid herself of the 
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load of her passion and had failed. But he 
had freed himself with convenient haste. 
All that he had said as to the manliness of 
conquering grief had been wise enough 
But still he could not, quit himself of some 
feeling of disgrace, in that he had changed 
and she had not. He tried to comfort 
himself with reflecting that Mary was all his 
own—that in that matter he had been vie- 
torious and happy—but for an hour or two 
he thought more of Mabel than of Mary. 

When the time came in which he could 
employ himself he called for Silverbridge, 
and they walked together across the park 
to Westminster. Silverbridge was gay and 
full of eagerness as to the coming ministerial 
statement, but Tregear could not turn his 
mind from the work of the morning. “I 
don’t seem to care very much about it,” he 
said at last. 

“T do care very much,” said Silverbridge. 

“ What difference will it make ?” 

“T breakfasted with the governor this 
morning, and I have not seen him in such 
good spirits since—— well for a long time.” 
The date to which Silverbridge would have 
referred, had he not checked himself, was 
that of the evening on which it had been 
agreed between him and his father that 
Mabel Grex should be promoted to the seat 
of highest honour in the house of Palliser ; 
but that was a matter which must hence- 
forward be buried in silence. “He did 
not say as much, but I feel perfectly sure 
that he and Mr. Monk have arranged a 
new government.” 

**T don’t see any matter for joy in that 
to Conservatives like you and me.” 

“He is my father—and, as he is to be 
your father-in-law, I should have thought 
that you might have been pleased.” 

“Oh, yes; if he likes it. But I have 
heard so often of the crushing cares of office, 
and I had thought that of all living men he 
had been the most crushed by them.” 

All that had to be done in the House of 
Commons on that afternoon was finished 
before five o'clock. By half-past five the 
House, and all the purlieus of the House, 
were deserted. And yet at four, immediately 
after prayers, there had been such a crowd 
that members had been unable to find 
seats. Tregear and Silverbridge, having 
been early, had succeeded, but those who 
had been less careful were obliged to listen 
as best they could in the galleries. The 
stretching out of necks and the holding of 
hands behind the ears did not last long. 
Sir Timothy had not had much to say, but 
what he did say was spoken with a dignity 





which seemed to anticipate future exaltation 
rather than present downfall. There had 
arisen a question in regard to revenue—he 
need hardly tell them that it was that 
question in reference to brewers’ licenses 
to which the honourable gentleman oppo- 
site had alluded on the previous day—as 
to which, unfortunately, he was not in 
accord with his noble friend the Prime 
Minister. Under the circumstances it was 
hardly possible that they should at once 
proceed to business, and he therefore moved 
that the House should stand adjourned 
till Tuesday next. That was the whole 
statement. 

Not very long afterwards the Prime 
Minister made another statement in the 
House of Lords. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had very suddenly resigned, and 
had thereby broken up the Ministry, he 
had found himself compelled to place his 
resignation in the hands of Her Majesty. 
Then that House was also adjourned. On 
that afternoon all the clubs were alive with 
admiration at the great cleverness displayed 
by Sir Timothy in this transaction. It was 
not only that he had succeeded in breaking 
up the Ministry, and that he had done this 
without incurring violent disgrace ; but he 
had so done it as to throw all the reproach 
upon his late unfortunate colleague. It 
was thus that Mr. Lupton explained it. 
Sir Timothy had been at the pains to 
ascertain on what matters connected with 
the revenue, Lord Drummond—or Lord 
Drummond’s closet advisers—had opinions 
of their own, opinions strong enough not 
to be abandoned ; and having discovered 
that, he also discovered arguments on 
which to found an exactly contrary opinion. 
But as the revenue had been entrusted 
specially to his unworthy hands, he was 
entitled to his own opinion on this matter. 
“The majority of the House,” said Mr. 
Lupton, “‘and the entire public, willno doubt 
give him credit for great self-abnegation.” 

All this happened on the Friday. During 
the Saturday it was considered probable 
that the Cabinet would come to terms 
with itself, and that internal wounds would 
be healed. The general opinion was that 
Lord Drummond would give way. But on 
the Sunday morning it was understood that 
Lord Drummond would not yield. It was 
reported that Lord Drummond was willing 
to purchase his separation from Sir Timothy 
even at the expense of his office. That Sir 
Timothy should give way seemed to be im- 
possible. Had he done so it would have 
been imposible for him to recover the 
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respect of the House. Then it was rumoured 
that two or three others had gone with Sir 
Timothy. And on Monday morning it was 
proclaimed that the Prime Minister was not 
in a condition to withdraw his resignation. 
On the Tuesday the House met, and Mr. 
Monk announced, still from the opposition 
benches, that he had that morning been 
with the Queen. Then there was another 
adjournment, and all the Liberals knew 
that the gates of Paradise were again about 
to be opened to them. 

This is only interesting to us as affecting 
the happiness and character of our duke. 
He had consented to assist Mr. Monk in 
forming a government, and to take office 
under Mr. Monk’s leadership. He had 
had many contests with himself before he 
could bring himself to this submission. 
He knew that if anything could once again 
make him contented, it. would be work ; he 
knew that if he could serve his country it 
was his duty to serve it ; and he knew also 
that it was only by the adhesion of such 
men as himself that the traditions of his 
party could be maintained. But he had 
been Prime Minister—and he was sure 
he could never be Prime Minister again. 
There are in all matters certain little, 
almost hidden, signs, by which we can 
measure within our own bosoms the extent 
of our successes and our failures. Our 
duke’s friends had told him that his 
Ministry had been serviceable to the 
country ; but no one had ever suggested 
to him that he would again be asked to fill 
the place which he had filled. He had 
stopped a gap. He would beforehand 
have declared himself willing to serve his 
country, even in this way ; but having done 
so—having done that and no more than 
that—he felt that he had failed. He had 
in his soreness declared to himself that he 
would never more take office. He had 
much to do to overcome this promise to 
himself ; but when he had brought himself 
to submit he was certainly a happier man. 

There was no going to see the Queen. 
That on the present occasion was done by 
Mr. Monk. But on the Wednesday his name 
appeared in the list of the new Cabinet as 
President of the Council. He was perhaps 
a little fidgety, a little too anxious to employ 
himself and to be employed, a little too 
desirous of immediate work; but still he 
was happy and gracious to those around 
him. “I suppose you like that particular 
office,” Silverbridge said to him. 

“Well; yes—not best of all, you know,” 
and he smiled as he made this admission. 


“You mean Prime Minister.” 

“No; indeed, I don’t. I am inclined to 
think that the Premier should always sit 
in your House. No, Silverbridge, if I could 
have my way—which is of course impossible, 
for I cannot put off my honours—I would 
return to my old place. I would return to 
the Exchequer, where the work is hard and 
certain, where a man can do, or at any 
rate attempt to do, some special thing. A 
man there, if he stick to that and does not 
travel beyond it, need not be popular, need 
not be a partisan, need not be eloquent, 
need not be a courtier. He should under- 
stand his profession, as should a lawyer or 
a doctor. If he does that thoroughly, he can 
serve his country without recourse to that 
parliamentary strategy for which I know 
that I am unfit.” 

“You can’t do that in the House of 
Lords, sir.” 

“No; no. I wish the title could have 
passed over my head, Silverbridge, and 
gone to you at once. I think we both 
should have been suited better. But there 
are things which one should not consider. 
Even in this place I may perhaps do some- 
thing. Shall you attack us very bitterly?” 

“*] am about the only man who does not 
mean to make any change.” 

“How so?” 

“T shall stay where I am—on the 
Government side of the House.” 

“ Are you clear about that, my boy ?” 

*‘ Quite clear.” 

“Such changes should not be made with- 
out very much consideration.” 

“T have already written to them at 
Silverbridge and have had three or four 
answers. Mr. De Boung says that the 
borough is more than grateful. Mr. Sprott 
regrets it much, and suggests a few months’ 
consideration. 
think it does not signify.” 

“That is hardly complimentary.” 

“ No—not to me. But he is very civil 
to the family. As long as a Palliser repre- 
sents the borough, Mr. Spurgeon thinks that 
it does not matter much on which side he 
may sit. I have had my little vagary, and 
I don’t think that I shall change again.” 

“T suppose it is your republican bride- 
elect who has done that,” said the duke, 
laughing. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. THE FIRST WEDDING. 


As Easter Sunday fell on the 17th April, 
and as the arrangement of the new Cabinet, 
with its inferior offices, was not completed 





till the 6th of that month, there was only 
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‘holidays. 


-seats at the new elections. 
-party seemed for a while to have been 
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just time for the new elections before the 
Mr. Monk sat on his bench so 
comfortably that he hardly seemed ever 
to have been off it. And Phineas Finn 
resumed the peculiar ministerial tone of 
voice, just as though he had never allowed 


‘himself to use the free and indignant 


strains of opposition. As to a majority 


‘—nothing as yet was known about that. 


Some few besides Silverbridge might pro- 
bably transfer themselves to the Govern- 
ment. None of the Ministers lost their 
The opposite 


paralysed by the defection of Sir Timothy, 


‘and men who liked a quiet life were able 
to comfort themselves with the reflection 


that nothing could be done this session. 
For our lovers this was convenient. 
Neither of them would have allowed their 
parliamentary energies to have interfered 
at such a crisis with his domestic affairs ; 
but still it was well to have time at com- 
mand. The day for the marriage of Isabel 
and Silverbridge had been now fixed. 


-That was to take place on the Wednesday 
-after Easter, and was to be celebrated by 


special royal favour in the chapel at White- 
hall. All the Pallisers would be there, and 
all the relations of all the Pallisers, all the 
ambassadors, and of course all the Americans 
in London. In the meantime the whole 
party, including the new President of the 
Council, were down at Matching. Even 
Isabel, though it must be presumed that she 
had much to do in looking after her bridal 
garments, was able to be there for a day or 
two. But Tregear was the person to whom 
this visit was of the greatest importance. 

He had been allowed to see Lady Mary 
in London, but hardly to do more than see 
her. With her he had been alone for 
about five minutes, and then cruel cireum- 
stances — circumstances, however, which 
were not permanently cruel—had separated 
them. All their great difficulties had been 
settled, and no doubt they were happy. 
Tregear, though he had been as it were 
received into grace by that glass of wine, 
still had not entered into the intimacies 
of the house. This he felt himself. He 
had been told that he had better restrain 
himself from writing to Mary, and he had 
restrained himself. He had therefore no 
immediate opportunity of creeping into 
that perfect intimacy with the house and 
household which is generally accorded to a 
premised son-in-law. 

On this occasion he travelled down alone, 
and as he approached the house he, who 





was not by nature timid, felt himself to be 
somewhat cowed. That the duke should 
not be cold to him was almost impossible. 
Of course he was there in opposition to the 
duke’s wishes. Even Silverbridge had 
never quite liked the match. Of course he 
was to have all that he desired. Of course 
he was the most fortunate of men. Of 
course no man had ever stronger reason to 
be contented with the girl he loved. But 
still his heart was a little low as he was 
driven up to the door. 

The first person whom he saw was the 
duke himself, who, as the fly from the 
station arrived, was returning from his 
walk. “You are welcome to Matching,” 
he said, taking of his hat with something 
of ceremony. This was said before the 
servants, but Tregear was then led into the 
study and the door was closed. “I never 
do anything by halves, Mr. Tregear,” he 
said. ‘Since it is to be so you shall he 
the same to me as though you had come 
under other auspices. Of yourself personally 
I hear all that 1s good. Consider yourself 
at home here, and in all things use me as 
your friend.” Tregear endeavoured to 
make some reply, but could not find words 
that were fitting. “I think that the 
young people are out,” continued the duke. 
“Mr. Warburton will help you to find 
them if you like to go upon the search.” 
The words had been very gracious, but 
still there was something in the manner of 
the man which made Tregear find it almost 
impossible to regard him as he might have 
regarded another father-in-law. He had 
often heard the duke spoken of as a man 
who could become awful if he pleased, 
almost without an effort. He had been 
told of the man’s mingled simplicity, 
courtesy, and self-assertion, against which 
no impudence or raillery could prevail. 
And now he seemed to understand it. 

He was not driven to go under the 
private secretary’s escort in quest of the 
young people. Mary had understood her 
business much better than that. “If you 


‘please, sir, Lady Mary is in the little 


drawing-room,” said a well-arrayed young 
girl to him as soon as the duke’s door was 
closed. This was Lady Mary’s own maid, 
who had been on the look-out for the fly. 
Lady Mary had known all details, as to 
the arrival of the trains and the length of 
the journey from the station, and had not 
been walking with the other young people 
when the duke had intercepted her lover. 
Even that delay she had thought was 
hard. The discreet maid opened the door 
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of the little drawing-room, and discreetly 
closed it instantly. ‘“ At last!” she said, 
throwing herself into his arms. 

“Yes, at last.” 

On this occasion time did not envy them. 
The long afternoons of spring had come, 
and as Tregear had reached the house 
between four and five they were able to go 
out together before the sun set. “No,” 
she said, when he came to enquire as to her 
life during the last twelve months; “ you 
had not much to be afraid of as to my 
forgetting.” 

‘But when everything was against me?” 

“One thing was not against you. You 
ought to have been sure of that.” 

“And sol was. And yetI felt that I 
ought not to have been sure. Sometimes, 
in my solitude, I used to think that I my- 
self had been wrong. I began to doubt 
whether under any circumstances I could 
have been justified in asking your father’s 
daughter to be my wife.” 

“ Because of his rank ?” 

“Not so much his rank as his money.” 

“Ought that to be considered ?” 

“ A poor man who marries a rich woman 
will always be suspected.” 

“Because people are so mean and poor- 
spirited—and because they think that 
money is more than anything else. It 
should be nothing at all in such matters. I 
don’t know how it can be anything. They 
have been saying that to me all along—as 
though one were to stop to think whether 
one was rich or poor.” Tregear, when this 
was said, could not but remember that a 
time not very much prior to that at which 
Mary had not stopped to think, neither for 
a while had he and Mabel. “TI suppose it 
was worse for me than for you,” she added. 

“T hope not.” 

“But it was, Frank; and therefore I 
ought to have it made up to me now. It 
was very bad to be alone here, particularly 
when I felt that papa always looked at 
me as though I were a sinner. He did 
not mean it, but he could not help looking 
at me like that. And there was nobody 
to whom I could say a word.” 

“Tt was pretty much the same with me.” 

“Yes; but you were not offending a 
father who could not keep himself from 
looking reproaches at you. I was like a 
boy at school who had been put into 
Coventry. And then they sent me to 
Lady Cantrip !” . 

“ Was that very bad?” 
“T do believe that if I were a young 


feel myself very much indebted to Lady 
Cantrip. She had a terrible task of it. 
But I could not teach myself to like 
her. I believe she knew all through that I 
should get my way at last.” 

“ That ought to have made you friends.” 
“ But yet she tried everything she could, 
And when I told her about that meeting 
up at Lord Grex’s, she was so shocked ! 
Do you remember that ?” 

“Do I remember it ?” 

“Were not you shocked?” This ques- 
tion was not to be answered by any word. 
“T was,” she continued. “It was an awful 
thing to do; but I was determined to show 
them all that I was in earnest. Do you 
remember how Miss Cassewary looked 9” 
“Miss Cassewary knew all about it.” 

“T daresay she did. And so I suppose 
did Mabel Grex. I had thought that 
perhaps I might make Mabel a confidante, 
—but——” Then she looked up into his 
face. 

* But what?” 

* You like Mabel, do you not? 

T like her very, very much.” 

“Perhaps you have liked her too well 
for that—eh, Frank ?” 

“Too well for what?” 

“That she should have heard all that I 
had to say about you with sympathy. If 
so, I am so sorry.” 

“ You need not fear that I have ever for 
a moment been untrue either to her or you.” 

“Tam sure you have not to me. Poor 
Mabel! Then they took me to Custins. 
That was worst of all. I cannot quite tell 
you what happened there.” Of course he 
asked her—but, as she had said, she could 
not quite tell him about Lord Popplecourt. 

The next morning the duke asked his 
guest in a playful tone what was his 
Christian name. It could hardly be that 
he should not have known, but yet he 
asked the question. 

“ Francis Oliphant,” said Tregear. 

“Those are two Christian names, I 
suppose, but what do they call you at 
home ?” 

“ Frank,” whispered Mary, who was with 
them. 

‘Then I will call you Frank, if you will 
allow me. The use of Christian names I 
think is pleasant and hardly common 
enough among us. I almost forget my 
own boy’s name because the practice has 
grown up of calling him by a title.” 

“T am going to call him Abraham,” said 
Isabel. 


I do.” 





woman with a well-ordered mind, I should 


“ Abraham is a good name, only I do not 
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think he got it from his godfathers and 
godmothers.” 

“Who can call a man Plantagenet? I 
should as soon think of calling my father- 
in-law Coeur de Lion.” 

“So he is,” said Mary. Whereupon the 
duke kissed the two girls and went his way 
—showing that by this time he had adopted 
the one and the proposed husband of the 
other into his heart. 

The day before the duke started for 
London to be present at the grand mar- 
riage he sent for Frank. ‘1 suppose,” 
said he, “that you would wish that 
some time should be fixed for your own 
marriage.” To this the accepted suitor of 
course assented. ‘But before we can do 
that something must be settled about— 
money.” Tregear when he heard this be- 
came hot all over, and felt that he could 
not restrain his blushes. Such must be 
the feeling of a man when he finds him- 
self compelled to own to a girl’s father that 
he intends to live upon her money and 
not upon his own. ‘TI do not like to be 
troublesome,” continued the duke, “or to 
ask questions which might seem to be 
impertinent.” 

“Oh, no! Of course I feel my position. 
I can only say that it was not because your 
daughter might probably have money that 
I first sought her love.” 

“Tt shall be so received. And now—— 
But perhaps it will be best that you should 
arrange all this with my man of business. 
Mr. Morton shall be instructed. Mr. 
Morton lives near my place in Barsetshire, 
but is now in London. If you will call on 
him he shall tell you what I would suggest. 
I hope you will find that your affairs will 
be comfortable. And now as to the time.” 

Isabel’s wedding was declared by the 
newspapers to have been one of the most 
brilliant remembered in the metropolis, 
There were six bridesmaids, of whom of 
course Mary was one—and of whom poor 
Lady Mabel Grex was equally of course 
not another. Poor Lady Mabel was at 
this time with Miss Cassewary at Grex, 
paying what she believed would be a last 
visit to the old family home. Among the 
others were two American girls, brought 
into that august society for the sake of 
courtesy rather than of personal love. 
And there were two other Palliser girls, 
and a Scotch McCloskie cousin. The 
breakfast was of course given by Mr. 
Boncassen at his house in Brook Street, 
where the bridal presents were displayed ; 
and not only were they displayed, but 





a list of them, with an approximating 
statement as to their value, appeared in 
one or two of the next day’s newspapers— 
as to which terrible sin against good taste 
neither was Mr. or Mrs. Boncassen guilty. 
But in these days, in which such splendid 
things are done on so very splendid a scale, 
a young lady cannot herself lay out her 
friend’s gifts so as to be properly seen by 
her friends. Some well-skilled, well-paid 
hand is needed even for that, and hence 
comes this public information on affairs 
which should surely be private. In our 
grandmothers’ time the happy _bride’s 
happy mother herself compounded the 
cake; or at any rate the trusted house- 
keeper. But we all know that terrible 
tower of silver which now stands niddle- 
noddling with its appendages of flags and 
spears on the modern wedding breakfast 
table. It will come to pass with some of 
us soon that we must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of having young friends, because 
their marriage presents are so costly. 

Poor Mrs. Boncassen had not perhaps a 
happy time with her august guests on that 
morning ; but when she retired to give 
Isabel her last kiss in privacy she did feel 
proud. to think that her daughter would 
some day be an English duchess. 


CHAPTER LXXX. THE SECOND WEDDING. 


NOVEMBER is not altogether an hymeneal 
month, but it was not till November that 
Lady Mabel Palliser became the wife of 
Frank Tregear. It was postponed a little, 
perhaps, in order that the Silverbridges— 
as they were now called—might be present. 
The Silverbridges, who were now quite 
Darby and Joan, had gone to the States 
when the Session had been brought to a 
close early in August, and had remained there 
nearly threemonths. Isabel had takeninfinite 
pleasure in showing her English husband 
to her American friends, and the American 
friends had no doubt taken a pride in 
seeing so glorious a British husband in the 
hands of an American wife. Everything 
was new to Silverbridge, and he was happy 
in his new possession. She too enjoyed it 
infinitely, and so it happened that they 
had been unwilling to curtail their sojourn. 
But in November they had to return, be- 
cause Mary had declared that her marriage 
should be postponed till it could be graced 
by the presence of her elder brother. 

The marriage of Silverbridge had been 
august. There had been a manifest inten- 
tion that it should be so. Nobody knew 
with whom this originated. Mrs, Boncassen 
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had probably been told that it ought to be 
so, and Mr. Boncassen had been willing to 
pay the bill. External forces had perhaps 
operated. The duke had simply been 
passive and obedient. There had, however, 
been a general feeling that the bride of the 
heir of the house of Omnium should be 
produced to the world amidst a blaze of 
trumpets and a glare of torches. So it had 
been. But both the duke and Mary were 
determined that this wedding should be 
different. It was to take place at Matching, 
and. none would be present but they who 
were staying in the house, or who lived 
around—such as tenants and dependents. 
Four clergymen united their forces to tie 
Isabel to her husband, one of whom was a 
bishop, one a canon, and the two others royal 
chaplains ; but there was only to be the vicar of 
the parish at Matching. And indeed there 
were no guests in the house except the two 
bridesmaids and Mr. and Mrs. Finn. As 
to Mrs. Finn, Mary had made a request, and 
then the duke had suggested that the hus- 
band. should be asked to accompany his wife. 

It. was very pretty. The church itself 
is pretty, standing in the park, close to the 
old Priory, not above three hundred yards 
from the house. And they all walked, 
taking the broad path through the ruins, 
going under that figure of Sir Guy which 
Silverbridge had pointed out to Isabel 
when they had been whispering there 
together. The duke led the way with his 
girl upon his arm. The two bridesmaids 
followed. Then Silverbridge and his wife, 
with Phineas and his wife. Gerald and 
the bridegroom accompanied them, belong- 
ing as it were to the same party! It was 
very rustic; almost improper! “This is 
altogether wrong, you know,” said Gerald. 
“You should appear coming from some 
other part of the world, as if you were 
almost. unexpected. You ought not to 
have been in the house at all, and certainly 
should have gone under disguise.” 

There had been rich presents too on this 
occasion, but they were shown to none 
except to Mrs. Finn and the bridesmaids— 
and perhaps to the favoured servants of 
the house. At any rate there was nothing 
said of them in the newspapers. One 
present there was—given not to the bride 
but to the bridegroom—which he showed 
to no one except to her. This came to him 
only on the morning of his marriage, and 
the envelope containing it bore the postmark 
of Sedbergh, He knew the handwriting well 
before he opened the parcel. It contained 
a small signet-ring with his crest, and with 





it there were but a few words written on 
a scrap of paper. “I pray that you may 
be happy. This was to have been given to 
you long ago, but I kept it back because of 
that decision.” He showed the ring to 
Lady Mary, and told her it had come from 
Lady Mabel—but the scrap of paper no one 
saw but himself. 

Perhaps the matter most remarkable in 
the wedding was the hilarity of the duke. 
One who did not know him well might 
have said that he was a man with very few 
cares, and who now took special joy in 
the happiness of his children—who was 
thoroughly contented to see them marry 
after their own hearts, And yet as he stood 
there on the altar steps giving his daughter 
to that new son, and looking first at his 
girl, and then at his married son, he was 
reminding himself of all he had suffered. 

After the breakfast—which was by no 
means a grand repast, and at which the 
cake did not look so like an ill-soldered 
silver castle as that other construction had 
done—the happy couple were sent away 
in a modest chariot to the railway-station, 
and not above half-a-dozen slippers were 
thrown after them. There were enough for 
luck—or perhaps there might have been 
luck even without them, for the wife 
thoroughly respected her husband, as did 
the husband his wife. Mrs. Finn, when 
she was alone with Phineas, said a word or 
two about Tregear. ‘ When she first told 
me of her engagement I did not think it 
possible that she should marry him. But 
after he had been with me I felt sure that 
he would succeed.” 

“Well, sir,” said Silverbridge to the 
duke when they were out together in the 
park that afternoon, “‘ what do you think 
about him ?” 

“T think he is a manly young man.” 

“He certainly is that. And then he 
knows things and understands them. It 
was never a surprise to me that Mary 
should have been so fond of him.” 

“T do not know that one ought to be 
surprised at anything. Perhaps what sur- 
prised me most was that he should have 
looked so high. There seemed to be so 
little to justify it. But now I will accept 
that as courage what I before regarded as 
arrogance.” 
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Lonpbon, like Paris and other great cities, 
has at night queer sights and sounds. The 
chimes at midnight and during the small 
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hours ring to many strange tunes. London 
hasits jingle-jangle of carriagesand cabs from 
opera, theatre, or junketing ; the slow mur- 
mur of waggon wheels bringing cabbages 
to market ; the chatter of the keeper of a 
coffee-stall ; the heavy tread of the police- 
man; the quicker step of the lamplighter 
fulfilling the opposite duty to that indicated 
by his name. As the morning wears on a 
few tired men emerge from Fleet Street 
and the Strand hoping to catch a passing 
cab, and hailing desperately hansom or 
“ growler,” anxious only to get home. The 
sounds of revelry die swiftly out of all but 
the most fashionable squares and streets, and 
the rattle of the fishmonger’s cart is perhaps 
the latest of nocturnal sounds. Towards 
Regent’s Park, however, there are animal 
voices—those of the aristocracy of the cat 
family—the great carnivora whose habit, 
like that of the smaller felines, is to borrow 
a few hours from the night. Now and 
then their wild roar breaks the stillness of 
the night, but for the most part they are 
quiet enough. 

It is a curious party to-night at the 
members’ entrance of the “ Zoo.” Among 
those assembled is the eminent medical 
authority who wrote the depressing book 
instructing the reader that the bite of 
the full-grown, healthy (why insist on the 
health of such a brute) cobra di capello is 
absolutely fatal; provided always that the 
bite is the first after a sufficient interval of 
repose, that the puncture draws blood, 
and that poison is properly injected 
into the wound. And this is the cheerful 
companion the forethought of the Society 
has provided me with for a stroll round the 
snake-houses at night, when the vile inmates 
are on the alert and only too ready to 
inject my veins with poison. As I see the 
great snake experimentalist loom through 
the dim light, I see also gay toilettes of 
Zoological ladies—eager, not I hope to 
see the snakes fed, but to note the queer 
humours of a nocturnal visit to Noah’s Ark, 
the curious assemblage of strange creatures 
brought together in one of the pleasantest 
spots in London. There are ladies and 
children and scientific as well as unscientific 
men in the Rembrandtesque picture, or 
series of pictures, presented as we start on 
our tour through the Ark. It has not 
been thought well that the great cats 
should be stirred up with the long pole, 
for there is a belief, more or less well 
founded, that those typical beasts of prey 
would dash themselves to pieces against 
the bars of their dens. As a professional 





sceptic in all but serious matters, I doubt 
that they would be fools enough to do 
anything of the kind. Your beast of prey 
is usually of a wary nature, and fully com- 
petent to take care of himself. I am, by 
hard fortune, indifferently well acquainted 
with predatory animals of various kinds, 
and fancy I know something of his ways. I 
have met the “tiger ” in the gilded saloons of 
the Frascati and Blanc of the New World. 
I have breakfasted with pickpockets or 
“guns,” and I have dined with burglars. 
I know also but too well the tiger-cats who 
run upon two legs and mew to the tune of 
sixty per cent. or “six-to-four.” Was not 
I security for Percy Nightshade just before 
he vanished, as the newspapers phrased 
it, “suddenly from the world of politics 
and society,” and does not the Princess 
Digitaliski owe me a small fortune in 
gloves ? 

Our first visit was to one of the strangest 
of those creatures whose existence by day- 
light is necessarily a matter of pure faith. 

ere is some tramping to and fro, much 
swinging of lanterns and many Rembrandt 
effects, before we reach the house of the 
rare bird known as the apteryx. What 
terrible wreck this visit has made of our 
illusions! All but the ultra-scientific, who 
knew all about it before they came, are 
disappointed. I have lived through a 
chequered half century—in which the 
black chequers by the way have been 
quite out of proportion to the white ones— 
happy in the belief that the apteryx was 
next of kin to the dodo, and I therefore 
looked for a bird of swelling port, so 
majestic that it could hardly move; in 
short, like the picture of the dodo in 
that interesting if inaccurate account over 
which I had pored when a child. But 
my imagination proved to be very far 
afield. There was a mighty scuffling be- 
tween the keepers and a heap of straw, and 
then came to the lamplight very reluctantly 
two of the deceptive birds who cannot fly, 
whose feathers are like hair, and who keep 
up a kind of fiction that they are youthful, 
half-fledged innocents till the day of their 
death. The apteryx is curiously fearful of 
the light, and taken at its best is but a rat- 
like, bat-like creature, remarkable mainly 
for laying an egg nearly as big as itself. 
It has none of the grandeur of the real or 
fabulous dodo. Was the dodo after all a 
real bird, or was its portly form the fancy 
of some Dutch limner? That it was not 
identical with the apteryxisabundantly clear, 
for the queer New Zealand creature is less 
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like to the dodo than to that terror of spell- 
ing-bees, the ornithorhyncus paradoxus, who 
is supposed not to have quite made up its 
mind whether to become a duck, or a rat; 
a layer of eggs, or a devourer of the 
same. Why is not there a specimen of 
this queer duck-billed rat? Is the creature 
like Burgundy, difficult to carry, or is it as 
apocryphal as Barnum’s mermaid, or that 
woolly horse whose left legs had grown 
shorter than the right through living 
on a hill always “this side up?” As we 
pass through the gloom, the lantern light 
playing queer tricks with the foliage, 
towards the reptile-house, strange thoughts 
flit through my brain. In my mind’s eye 
I behold creatures stranger than the 
dodo and his poor relation the apteryx. 
Paleontologists have much to answer for. 
Comfortable scepticism had knocked dragons 
and griffins, vampires and krakens, on the 
head. They were buried among the dead- 
and-gone fictions ; vanished with the sup- 
posed bravery of the lion, and the equally 
imaginary stupidity of the donkey. Then 
came paleontology and said: “If there are 
no dragons now, they abounded in olden 
times. Look at the creature called scien- 
tifically a pterodactyle, the flying lizard of 
awful mien. What is he, pray, but the 
dreadful original of the heraldic animals 
emblazoned on azure, gules, vert and sable ?” 
When I was at school it was customary to 
induce small boys to go on the first of 
April to ask for “ pickled eels’ feet” as an 
impossibility. Now there are snakes with 
feet, and the learned say they were lizards 
once, and that the line of distinction 
between the lacertilia and ophidia is so 
very narrow that it cannot be drawn at 
feet, valid or merely rudimentary. I have 
just seen, by way of a whet for a reptile 
banquet, a lizard or a snake with feet so 
far apart as to be useless to the animal ; 
and marvel greatly at the strange crea- 
tures perpetually turning up, as if Nature 
were never tired of producing new forms 
and modifying old ones. 

At last we reach the reptile-house, never 
entered by me without suggesting a compari- 
son between it and the cupboard of a friend 
of mine in the City. My friend’s ordinary 
wares are such useful simples as vanilla, 
and saffron, senna and ¢éolchicum ; but he 
has a terrible cupboard kept under severest 
lock and key. Neither tobacco, nor nux 
vomica, neither opium, bitter almonds, nor 
fox-glove leaves, litter this lurking-place of 
death. Nothing so bulky could be admitted ; 
there is in fact very little to be seen but a 





row of bottles filled with, for the most part, 
colourless crystals. These are called by my 
scientific friend alkaloids, the essential 
principle of herbs, fruit, and drugs potent 
in medicine. Side by side stand flasks 
far more deadly than Woolwich infants 
and six-shooters, for they are loaded and 
primed with nicotine, brucine, morphine, 
strychnine, and digitaline, deadliest of 
vegetable poisons, leaving no trace save in 
the symptoms endured by their victims. A 
wilderness of cobras would not kill like 
these terrible alkaloids, but it is never- 
theless eerie work pottering about in the 
dark among boxes full of serpents. And 
how lively they are at night! The con- 
strictors, heavy and dull by day, are on the 
alert. Their great shining bodies are 
moving slowly, as if conscious of an enor- 
mous reserve of power. Quite as wide 
awake are the smaller serpents with flat 
venomous heads and wicked eyes. Loath- 
some beasts are those rattlesnakes, and 
Indian vipers of exceeding deadliness ; and 
there would be a rare scamper off into 
space if we did not believe in the virtue of 
plate-glass to resist the most violent colu- 
brine struggles. All at once a loud hiss 
sounds through the darkness, the hiss of a 
serpent who is in earnest, whose fangs 
would not miss their deadliness for want 
of venom—Virgil’s serpent ‘nourished with 
poisonous herbs.” Virgil is wrong, of 
course. Venomous serpents do not acquire 
their poison by eating poisonous herbs ; 
but much must be allowed to poets. The 
hiss is startling enough; the more so 
because it seems to come from the ground. 
The whole of my epidermis is instantly 
converted to the condition known as 
“ goosey.” A cold shudder runs down my 
spine, and the surface of my body becomes 
icy. Presently I am reassured, as the 
lantern of the keeper reveals the cause of 
my dismay. Not in one of the strongly- 
closed cages but in a smaller box on the 
ground is a dreadful object. At least it 
appears dreadful in the uncertain light. 
A hideous creature, with throat and wings 
banded with steel, is rearing his horrid 
head and protruding his tongue as he hisses 
furiously. It is the cobra di capello in the 
act to strike. As seen by night the hood 
or distended throat of the serpent is 
wonderful in its metallic lustre. The 
head itself, an incarnation of spiteful in- 
tensity, looks, as it were, over the top of 
this extraordinary throat, and appears, in 
consequence of the contrast, ridiculously 
small. How furious the brute is, and what 
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short work he would make of one, if not of 
more, of us ! 

There is another serpentine monster on 
the opposite side. This is the famous 
cannibal snake, the snake-eater—Ophio- 
phagus elaps. This dreaded serpent, who 
is a larger kind of cobra, and at least as 
venomous as his better-known congener, 
actually performs the deeds told of him. 
He does not display his armed neck, glitter- 
ing with a marvellous gorget, like the cobra, 
but is apparently in a good temper. The 
reason of this is soon disclosed. The 
cannibal serpent is about to be fed, and 
follows every movement of the keeper with 
keen avidity. The quiet man who knows 
the snake world, and whom the snakes know 
perfectly well, presently produces an un- 
happy serpent of the harmless kind common 
in our hedges, and throws it quickly down 
through a glass trap on to the floor of the 
cannibal. In an instant the intruder is 
smitten. Like a flash of lightning the 
fangs of the greatest of all venomous ser- 
pents plunge into his brain. When snake 
meets snake the head is always the part 
aimed at, as with fighting-cocks and fight- 
ing-dogs, and it may be added snake-eating 
birds. There are extant various woodcuts 
and other works of art representing a kite 
towering with a serpent in her beak, the 
reptile in the meantime sticking his fangs 
into the bird just under the wing. This is 
nonsense, like most “fancy” natural history. 
Birds who eat snakes always begin by 
driving their beak through the snake’s 
brain. Before he can erect his head to 
strike, the beak descends upon him, as 
anybody can observe on seeing one of the 
hornbills—not nocturnal—fed at his regular 
hours. And the bird begins to eat at the 
head, as does the mungoose and the rat, 
for that matter, when he gets a chance. 
Everybody has heard the story of the rat 
who was put into a boa constrictor’s cage 
to supply food for the monster. The snake 
proved sluggish, and the rat feeling hungry 
and finding he was not to be eaten, fell to 
on his own account, and ate up the snake 
from the nape of the neck downwards, most 
probably having bitten the reptile through 
the head to begin with. Pigs are said to put 
their feet on the snake’s neck, as old country- 
folk do a forked stick, and then eat him up 
unconcernedly, but “verily I have not seen 
this.” Snakes are by turns sleepy and 
voracious. I have seen two Dalmatian 
snakes begin to eat the same mouse, one 
at each end of the little creature, and meet 
in the middle to have a merry fight over it. 





Ophiophagus has no sooner killed his prey 
than he begins to swallow it head foremost, 
but inasmuch as this sight is hardly pretty 
and amusing, we make off to pay a visit to 
the kangaroos. 

It is strange that the kangaroos, who 
look pleasant and homelike enough by 
daylight, should wear a totally different 
aspect at night. In the light of a lantern 
they look like the ghosts of their midday 
selves, and the mysterious pocket with 
which they are endowed seems rather a 
receptacle for stolen goods than a cradle 
for kangarookins. There is a furtive look 
about the animals at night, which makes 
me think that they have picked up the 
manners and customs of the eminent bush- 
rangers with whom they must have asso- 
ciated. Doubtless if their pockets were 
emptied even more serious evidence than 
spoons would be discovered. I dare swear 
that great grey old beast has concealed 
about her the regular housebreaking imple- 
ments—the short crowbar, the tiny lantern, 
the rope-ladder, and the tell-tale gimlet 
and wooden wedges. 

Past the kangaroos we go into a little 
house, very hot and stuffy, to see some 
sloths, who seem quite tired out with the 
labour of sleeping all day. They have 
almost as easy a time of it, those unlovely 
creatures, as Boileau’s “gros chanoine,” 
who passed “la nuit 4 bien dormir, le jour 
a ne rien faire.” But, alas! there is com- 
pensation in all things, and, as Mr. Gilbert 
says, “taking one consideration with 
another,” the lot of the sloth can hardly be 
a happy one. It must be at least mono- 
tonous to be always falling asleep in a 
tree-top, and waking up just in time to 
catch hold and prevent oneself from falling. 
It would be exciting for the first day or two, 
but assuredly wearisome in the long run. 

The great ant-eater is a comparatively 
lively animal, and if it were not for his 
clumsy habit of walking on his knuckles 
would be charming enough. His long 
delicate snout excites wonder that no 
wilder beast has bitten it off, until one 
looks at the ant-eater’s great powerful claws. 
These tremendous weapons are useful to 
the animal for tearing down the solidly 
cemented ant-hills which contain his prey, 
and would tear any beast of his own size 
to pieces with the greatest ease. Equally 
frisky with the ant-eater is the ocelot, that 
prettiest of tiny leopards, with its graceful 
and caressing little ways. It purrs delight- 
fully, this spotted creature with the satin 
coat; but its powerful limbs mark. the 
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distinction between it and the “harmless 
necessary cat.” It is a wild beast, ac- 
customed to get its own living by “wily 
turns and desperate bounds,” and for all its 
pretty coaxing ways is not of the exact 
breed of wild cats of which I would elect 
to “whip my weight.” Sweet engaging 
little creatures are the phalangers, soft and 
gentle, and by no means evil-doers although 
they hate the light. Still they do not 
inspire envy. A nocturnal existence up a 
tree is not a thing to dream of. If there 
were really anything in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, I would not hope 
to be a phalanger, any more than, being 
subject to sore throat, I would elect to be 
a giraffe. The life of a hippopotamus, or 
better still of a rhinoceros, appears to be far 
more dignified. 

The creatures on whom a nocturnal 
visitor to the “‘ Zoo” would most naturally 
rely are the owls. Unhappily, the owls in 
the Regent’s Park are, to put it mildly, a 
failure. Beautiful and sagacious, the owl 
resents confinement, and from the height of 
her sublime wisdom looks down pityingly 
on her captors. Shooting out at nightfall 
from lofty belfry or deserted tower the 
owl is a delightful object. Her cry is a 
pleasant change from the queer note of the 
corn-crake, and her peculiar flight is not to 
be mistaken. But the owl in captivity at 
the “ Zoo” is dull and uninteresting. It is 
not so with a tame owl, carefully kept and 
tended at home. There is no more delight- 
ful companion than a great horned owl, 
like that which rejoiced the heart of Mr. 
Browning a few years since. Yet the owls 
at the “‘ Zoo” winked and blinked at us, and 
in plain English would have nothing to say 
to the nocturnal visitor. 

Another stroll in the dark, and then I 
became conscious of four eyes looking out 
of the gloom. Not ordinary eyes, by any 
means, but great circular fulvous eyes, 
beautiful exceedingly, without a single 
flash of vice in them ; delicious eyes, mild, 
deep, penetrating, and gentle. One more 
flash of the lantern, and four tassel-like 
ears became visible, and presently I made 
out sitting among the branches of a tree a 
brace of lynxes. Whether the wonderful 
eyes can see through a nine-inch wall I 
will not pretend to decide. All I can 
affirm is that their beanty by night is 
almost indescribable. The lynx is not 
only one of the most beautiful of the cat 
tribe, but is endowed with affectionate 
impulses from which the majority of 
the genus appear to be free. There 











are many pleasant stories of lynxes, 
notably one told by Busbec, or Busbe- 
quius, as he Latinised himself. Among 
the menagerie which he kept during his 
residence as Austrian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople was a lynx, who loved one of 
his servants so that she refused to eat 
except in his presence, and on his being 
sent on a far journey, starved literally to 
death. The lynxes at Regent’s Park have 
very good reputations, and, as their faces peer 
curiously out of the dark, are quaint beasts 
and pleasant to look upon. Another queer 
creature is the penguin, who, luckier than 
the great auk, has her haunts out of the 
track of merchant ships, and is not for 
some time to come likely to be exterminated 
and have her eggs sold at a hundred guineas 
apiece. Droller even than the penguin are 
the lemyrs, the nocturnal tree-dwellers of 
Madagascar, who peer curiously at the band 
of visitors invading the monkey-house. 
There is some little fun among the 
frightened apes, and the pretty green mon- 
keys rush about excitedly. Then we emerge 
once more into the open, and after a short 
walk in the dark find ourselves on the 
high road or outer circle of Regent’s Park. 





JANE HEARN’S TRIAL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

WHEN Guy Challoner had finished read- 
ing through the letter in a silence broken 
only by Mrs. Daubeney’s stifled sobs, he laid 
it down upon the table, and turning to the 
window, stood there silent and motionless. 

He was in truth, as the colonel had said 
but a few moments back, a brave man. He 
had encountered storms, in which each 
moment death seemed to stare himself and 
his companions in the face, without for one 
moment losing that calm repressed manner 
that was his most marked characteristic, but 
the mental storm of feeling that now shook 
him was harder to face than those perils 
upon the great waters. 

The poor old colonel—who stood hold- 
ing on to the edge of the mantel-shelf with 
one hand, as if glad of the support of | 
something solid amid the bewildering and 
uncertain state of things in general—heard 
the sound of one deep-drawn breath after 
another—the sound as of a swimmer, sorely 
pressed, battling against a mighty current. 
“God bless my soul!” he cried at last, 
appalled at Guy’s long silence. “Jane 
will be here before we know where we are if 
we don’t look out. Guy, my dear fellow, 
my dear boy, what the devil are wé to do?” 
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What were they to do? 

This man—Jane’s husband—had con- 
ceived the happy idea of leading everyone 
belonging to him to suppose he was dead, 
while he was in fact living under a false | 
name in various cities in America; and) 
then, after long years, writing to announce 
the fact of his existence, and of his intended | 
return to England. He was good enough | 
to be jocular over the whole affair: hoped | 
“little Janey” had “not got married | 
again ;” said he could not help laughing | 
when he thought of what an “ astonisher ” | 
his letter would be to them all; and that | 
he would like to see Jane’s face when | 
Colonel Daubeney “ broke the news to her.” | 

“It’s likely enough I shall break some- | 
thing more than the news in telling Janey | 
this,” groaned the colonel ; “ what about the 
poor child’s heart ?” 

Guy had still kept silence—stil?kept his 
face turned away from the two who wate! ed 
him so intently, but now he crossed the 
room to the colonel’s side. 

Mrs. Daubeney uttered a low cry at the 
sight of the change that a struggle, short | 
and sharp, had wrought in Guy Challoner. 
The man who had come into that pretty 
cheery room less than half an hour ago, with 
joyous gladness in his voice and look, seemed 
to have grown old all at once. His cheek 
was pale ; his mouth, set in a resolute line of | 
pain and endurance, looked as if never again 
could it soften with a smile; his eyes—— 
Well, after meeting them for one moment 
Mrs. Daubeney covered her own. 

“You are right,” said Guy, speaking 
almost sternly in his determination not to | 
yield an inch to the agony of heart that he | 
knew, if once given way to even for a 
moment, would sweep all before it like 
an irresistible torrent. “You are right, 
Colonel Daubeney ; we must think of Jane 
~-of her only—and of nothing else as yet. 
She is somewhere up the shore you said, I 
think? I will go and meet her.” 

In a moment Mrs. Daubeney was cling- 
ing to his arm, sobbing, trying to speak ; 
appealing to her husband —saying she 
knew not what. 

Guy put his arm firmly about her 
shoulders. 

“Try and trust me,” he said with quiet | 
earnestness ; “no one—no one must tell | 
Jane of this but me.” 

“Tt will kill her!” cried Mrs. Daubeney, 
wringing her hands. 

Here the colonel, nerved by Guy’s ex- 
ample, rallied his forces and came to the | 
rescue. 





“My dear,” he said, “Guy knows best. 
Ellen, dear wife, let him go.” 

Mrs. Daubeney’s arms dropped to her 
sides, and her husband led her to the sofa. 
For a lifetime she had been guided by his 
wise and loving counsel; she could not 
contend against his will now. 

Guy had reached the door, when, sud- 
denly, and as if struck with a new idea, 
the colonel called him back. 

The delay tried him almost beyond 
endurance, yet he stopped. 

“ What is it?” he said, panting a little, 
in spite of all his powers of self-control. 

“T say, look here, you know; don’t let 
us make things blacker than they are. 
This fellow Hearn—he—there’s no reason 
to suppose he’s been leading the life of a 


saint in those parts; mayn’t Janey be 


chle to get rid of him; eh! don’t you 
see ?” 

“ Yes ; I see,” said Guy steadily ; “ but 
that would be no good. In Jane’s eyes 
nothing but death can dissolve marriage, 
and I think the same. This man who has 
made her life in the past so wretched must 
stand between her and me for ever—as 
long as he lives. My God!” he broke out 
wildly, losing his calmness for one mad 
moment ; “ do you not think I see and feel 
the horror of it all? My darling—oh, my 
darling! which of us can comfort you ?” 

Listening to this burst of anguish, the 
colonel felt sadly that he had spoken un- 
advisedly ; that he had far better have left 
well alone. 

“Tf I find it necessary—I may do so— 
not to return here,” said Guy, recovering 
himself, “ will you send my traps down to 
the station, and tell your man to give them 
in charge to the station-master ?” 

The colonel nodded. He dared not give 
that tongue of his a chance of doing more 
mischief. 

Another moment, and Guy was out in 
the calm, beautiful eventide. The gloaming 
was gently stealing over the world like 
sleep over a tired child. The shadows 
were purple on the sea; here and there 
a star shone faintly overhead ; the brown 
dead bracken, drooping against the rocks 
along the shore, was mirrored in the 
quiet water that washed their feet. Birds 
sang, but softly, as though the hush of the 
coming night was over them, and the lazy 
wafting of a sea-gull’s wings now and again 
shone white between sea and sky. 

A peaceful brooding spirit seemed abroad. 
The summer was past, but a harvest of 
content had been garnered in, and autumn 
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was fair with a calm and mature beauty all 
its own. 

But of its sweet ripeness of perfection 
the man hurrying on with eager strained 
eyes and pale set lips wotted nothing. 
The rocks dappled all gold and ruddy- 
brown with the dying ferns; the lovely 
purple shadows sleeping on the sea; the 
waft of white wings; the faint star-shine 
above, the gently sobbing water below; 
what were they all to him? Eager, mad, 
craving for the sight of a woman’s face 
(ay, though it might be the last time he 
should ever gaze upon it, he still longed 
for the sight of it); agonising, quick- 
coming questionings as to how best he 
might spare his love all possible pain in 
the telling of the terrible story; such 
were the thoughts that surged like the 
waves of a troubled sea in Guy Challoner’s 
mind. For him all the beauty of earth and 
sea and sky around him might as well have 
been but desolation, storm, and tempest. 

Jane did not expect him—he had 
thought to come upon her as a sweet 
surprise. All the way on his journe 
down from London his mind had been full 
of anticipations of what her joy would 
be in his unlooked-for coming. That 
last letter of hers, so full of all womanly 
tenderness, of passionate devotion, of per- 
fect comprehension of h.s aims and ends in 
life, his love and his ambitions, was still 
in tue breast-pocket of his coat. It seemed 
like carrying some murdered thing about 
with him. 

What would Jane say when she saw 
him? How should he meet her; how 
should he greet her—his lost love—his 
darling—torn from his side by a cruel 
fate? In time to come, no doubt hot 
indignation against Walter Hearn would 
take possession of Guy’s soul. At present 
there seemed no room in his heart save 
for thoughts of Jane—room for nothing 
beyond unutterable pity and tenderness 
towards Jane. 

At last, just at aturn of the shore he 
came in sight of her. She was coming 
slowly homewards, a few yellow fern- 
fronds and a scarlet bunch of orchid-fruit 
in her hands. Catching sight of Guy, Jane 
let ferns and berries fall to the ground as 
she ran to meet her lover. How often, how 
often in the weary days to come did Guy 
Challoner think of his lost love as he saw 
her then !—her dust-coloured dress blown 
back ; the slight graceful form running on 
to meet him; the outstretched hands ; 
the eyes at once soft and eager; the red 





lips parted, and the gentle breast panting 
a little, for she had run quickly along the 
sands, wondering, as she ran, at Guy 
having come before his time. 

The shore was a quiet, lonely place; 
indeed, there was absolutely no one to see 
what went on except the lazy sea-gulls 
floating in the offing, and a robin singing 
sadly, as it is his wont to do at eventide, 
in a bush hard by. 

So Guy caught his love in his arms, 
and their lips met in a long, long kiss. 

But Jane felt a strange thrill of fear 
even in that happy moment of greeting. 

The lips that pressed hers so madly 
were cold and trembling ; Guy was deadly 
pale, too, and his eyes had a look in them 
that she had never seen there before. 

“What is it?” she said, the soft rosy 
colour dying from her cheek as she clung 
to his arm ; and she looked up into his face 
with eyes full of fear. 

Then, as he did not speak, only catching 
her hand in his and holding it tight against 
his breast, she added: - 

“Have they ordered you away at once ? 
Oh, Guy, tell me, are you going to leave 
me before we are married? are you going 
at once—to-morrow ; perhaps to-night ?” 

“Are you going to leave me?” His 
heart echoed the pitiful question ; a ques- 
tion to which he might well have answered : 
“ Ay, my love, for ever and for aye.” 

That was what he thought. What he 
said was this : 

“There are no new orders, dear. I 
found I could get off a day sooner than I 
expected, and so I came ; that is all.” 

“ All?” she said wistfully. 

He could not meet her gaze. He felt as 
if he were stifling, though the breeze blew 
softly in from the sea and the freshness of 
an autumn evening was in the air. 

‘“‘TIsn’t this the path that leads into the 
pine-wood—our favourite walk?” he said 
presently. 

And Jane answered “ Yes.” 

She was awed by the sure intuition of 
some coming evil; she felt like a child 
whom someone was leading into a dark 
room full of mysterious horrors. Guy had 
some dreadful thing to tell her; of that she 
was sure. Well, she was no coward, and 
would show him how brave she could be. 
Linked hand in hand the two followed the 
pathway that led into the woods that were 
now grey and ghostly with the gathering 
shadows. 


Robin sang no more. A thousand stars 
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in place of one here and there shone 
overhead ; the sea sobbed against the rocks 
more loudly, for the wind was rising as 
the night fell. 

Colonel Daubeney, looking like a -sil- 
houette against the dusky sky, paced 
restlessly up and down, up and down, the 
garden. 

If those two for whom he watched and 
waited had not been Guy Challoner and 
Jane Hearn, he might have thought that 
passion and despair had won the day, and 
that never more should he see his ward’s 
sweet face or listen to her gentle voice. 
As things were, the colonel knew that 
though the parting between the one-time 
lovers might be as the very blackness 
and bitterness of death itself, Guy would 
strengthen the woman he loved to do the 
right, and shrink from the thought of 
seeing her fair white life sullied, even for 
his own sake, as from the touch of a red-hot 
iron. He trusted Guy utterly ; but this 
waiting tried him sorely. How would 
Jane look when slre came back from that 
fateful walk along the shore? What should 
he do to try and comfort her? Would 
Guy come with her or would she come 
alone, widowed and desolate indeed, even 
though still a wife ? 

Just before she went out she had been 
singing; should he ever hear her sing 
again? What was to be done about 
Walter Hearn? Doubtless he could oblige 
Jane to go back to him; and then there 
was her income—the residue of the fortune 
that had been so miserably squandered ; 
yes, that would be a temptation to the 
man, no doubt. How the colonel wished 
that Walter Hearn were one of those 
men, actively cruel, repellent, gross, from 
whom the law can easily protect any 
woman! As it was, there was no law 
against a man slowly breaking his wife’s 
heart by neglect and indifference ; no law 
against a man treating his wife with rather 
less consideration than he would an article 
of furniture in his household ; nor yet, if 
a woman were fool enough to leave her 
worldly possessions unguarded, could a man 
be prosecuted for making away with them. 

No; there was no appeal against Walter 
Hearn—none—unless he had led a dis- 
solute life under cover of a false name and 
false position. Granted this, what end 
was to be gained by dragging Jane’s name 
before the public, and giving that un- 
righteous critic the chance of saying that 
there had been “faults on both sides, no 
doubt?’ Even when a woman’s woman- 





hood would be dragged through the mire 
by staying with a man whose only pleasure 
is to degrade her, there are still found cruel 
and unrighteous ones who will say that, 
be things how they may, her place is by 
her husband’s side, while hands are not 
wanting to cast a stone at her bowed head. 
What chance, then, was there for Jane, 
who had no blackened bruises to show, 
but only a bleeding heart ? 

“ Perhaps the blackguard may not want 
her back,” thought the colonel, trying to 
cheer himself up a bit ; “ perhaps he might 
be willing to accept a—a—consideration 
to leave her alone.” 

Jane, for ever separated from Guy 
Challoner ; Jane, weary-hearted and sad- 
eyed; Jane, never singing about the house as 
she used to do; but yet Jane safe under his 
own roof, watched over, loved, comforted 
perhaps a little in God’s own good time, 
by himself and that dear wife of his— 
these were the visions that the old man 
was conjuring up as he paced to and fro 
in the gathering darkness. But the visions 
quickly fled at last, chased away into the 
land of dreams by a pitiable reality. A 
solitary figure came slowly towards him 
through the gloom. 

Jane, her clasped hands falling against 
her dress, the ghastly whiteness of her 
face showing strangely in the faint grey 
light that still lingered. 

“Where is—where is stammered 
the colonel, losing his head completely, 
and wishing Ellen were near to help him 
in his sore extremity. 

“Guy?” said Jane, completing his sen- 
tence for him. “TI left him in the wood, 
the wood above the shore where we have 
had so many walks and talks together. 
I went because he told me it was best so. 
I looked back and saw him lying on the 
ground. I was glad I could not see his face. 
If he had looked up, I might have gone 
back, and then I should never have left him 
any more. Guy will not come here again ; 
he is going away to-night; we have said 
good-bye to each other, you know. It will 
be a long good-bye, guardy—a long, long 
good-bye.” 

If she had wept, if she had sobbed her 
heart out over this sorrow that had come 
upon her, the colonel thought he could 
have borne it better; but those dim, lack- 
lustre eyes, those pallid lips that spoke so 
ealmly, and in such strange, dreamy fashion, 
of this terrible parting in the woods! 

“Come in, my dear, come in,” he said, 
trembling. 
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Jane smiled. “Great Heaven!” he 
thought; “what a smile.” And putting 
her hand in his she let him lead her in 
as he might have led a little child. 

Jane’s eyes were dry: they had the dull 
and vacant look you may see in those of a 
sleep-walker. Her brain was numbed, 
dazed by excess of misery; she only knew 
that she and her dear love had given each 
other a kiss-good-bye, and that it was for a 
long, long time. 





STORY OF A WHIRLWIND. 

THE account of a tornado, which re- 
cently visited several states on either side 
of the river Mississippi, in the United 
States of America, brought to my mind 
the scene of devastation wrought by one 
of these mighty phenomena of Nature, of 
which I was a witness, some years ago, in 
the interior of European Russia. 

There seems to be a certain amount of 
confusion in the designation of wind- 
storms, as we now and again see them 
described as whirlwinds or tornadoes; as 
hurricanes or cyclones; and these four 
terms are frequently used indiscriminately, 
so that it is difficult to understand, without 
minute description, the actual nature of the 
phenomenon. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
such matters to give a definition of the 
four terms I have quoted, but it seems to 
me that the word “hurricane” applies to 
ordinary wind-storms spread over a more 
or less considerable area of space, but of 
immense power and speed ; and perhaps to 
the “cyclone” also, moving over considerable 
space with a rotatory motion ; whereas the 
“whirlwind” or “tornado”—or at least 


—occupies a very limited area in its de- 
structive course. 

These tempests in the United States are 
described as being from a few feet to 
several hundred yards in diameter, and as 
travelling at the rate of from fifteen to 
fifty miles an hour. They appear to have 
their rise in the vast plains at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountain chain, and scarcely a 
year passes without one or more of greater 
or less violence occurring. That recently 
recorded is said to have commenced in 
the south-western corner of the State of 
Missouri, and thence to have traversed 
portions of the states of Kansas and Iowa, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and to have been 
about half a mile wide. 


such an one as I will endeavour to describe. 





These tempests often, I think, reach 
Canada, for I have seen there on several 
occasions an open track of perhaps a 
quarter of a mile in width through the 
uncleared forest, the vast trees torn up and 
broken, and lying about in desolate con- 
fusion. That is called in those parts a 
“ windfall.” 

We have some little idea what a gale of 
wind is like when we hear it on a winter’s 
night as it roars and shrieks round the 
house, and after seeming to be lulled to 
repose, or to die away in the distance, comes 
on again with a rush which almost makes us 
expect momentarily that the windows must 
be blown in, or the chimneys come crashing 
through the roof. We may also form, 
perhaps, some idea of its force from such 
a deplorable incident as that which occurred 
at the close of last year, when the central 
portion of the Tay Bridge was blown 
down; but of the power of wind such 
as these tropical tempests indicate we 
have no idea in England, for they 
seldom, perhaps never, occur. The last 
recorded in England, which was said to 
equal the rage of a tropical hurricane, was 
the great tempest of November 26 and 27, 
1703, and this appears to have equalled in 
its destructive effects anything that has 
been since recorded in any part of the 
world. This was clearly a continuous 
storm, from its occupying two days, and 
must therefore have resembled the severest 
gale with which we are acquainted, fright- 
fully intensified ; for it is said that whole 
fleets were cast away and mansions blown 
down, and that London and Bristol had 
the appearance of cities just sacked. This 
differs entirely from the description of storm 
which has recently wrecked a number of 
little towns and villages in the new and 
partially settled states of Western America; 
for that dealt its deadly blow instantly, 
and passed on, scattering death and de- 
struction in its path. The description says 
it “appeared as a black cloud, funnel- 
shaped, and lined with fleecy white, turn- 
ing like a screw-propeller with immense 
velocity, and destroying everything in its 
path ;” again that “horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and dogs were whirled aloft, and fl 
lifeless upon the ground many yards away ;” 
and that in its course at least one hundred 
and fifty human beings perished, and that 
hundreds more were injured, many of whom 
would certainly die from its effects. Now 
this terrible calamity is clearly caused by 
that description of tempest which has a 
rotatory or revolving motion, and whose 
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force is confined almost entirely to the 
comparatively narrow path on which it 
travels, and whose approach is sudden and 
unexpected, leaving no sign in Nature of 
its terrible passage, save only its deadly 
effects. Such was the phenomenon—lI call 
it “whirlwind ”— which I will endeavour to 
describe. 

The occurrence, as I have said, took 
place in the interior of Russia, in the 
government of Kalouga, about a hundred 
miles to the south of Moscow. I was 
residing there at the time with my wife 
and children, being connected with two 
very large paper mills, which, originally 
established on a small scale by two Russian 
nobles whose several estates were in the 
neighbourhood, had been purchased by an 
English friend of mine, and not only erected 
on a large scale, but furnished, by degrees, 
with all the best machinery that England 
could produce. It was a charming neigh- 
bourhood for Russia, which generally pre- 
sents a flat and uninteresting landscape, 
rendered less picturesque by the absence 
of any hedge or other break in the open 
and rather monotonous expanse. A river 
‘ of some hundred yards in width approached 
from the south, and ran a sinuous course 
between banks, now low and flat, now 
gradually rising to a considerable eleva- 
tion for that level land, and again in 
other places steep and precipitous, in a 
direction from west to east. On one side 
of the river, on the top of the rising 
ground, stood a large and handsome house 
with extensive gardens reaching to its 
banks, its square court-yard with the range 
of stables and carriage houses in the rear ; 
and below, on flat low ground, on the 
other side of the river, stood a large and 
well-built factory of considerable extent. 
Not far from this again was a large peasant 
village, with some nice houses here and there 
on higher ground for those connected with 
the factory. Lower down the river, or 
towards the east, distant, perhaps, in a 
direct line not very much over a mile, but 
considerably further by devious road or 
winding river, in a still more attractive spot, 
was another factory, approached through 
a splendid old avenue of silvery birch. 
Here the river ran between banks gradually 
rising on either side, and was spanned by 
a bridge formed of mighty pine trees 
transversely crossed by stout timbers, 
which formed the roadway. Against this 
bridge were lodged the posts, which, 
resting in a place prepared for them in the 
bed of the river, so as to be easily released 





from their places when the mighty spring 
flood and rush of ice came down, formed 
the dam which supplied the factory-race 
with water. On the northern bank, by 
the river’s side, was the factory ; at least 
so much of it as could be placed there, and 
the rest came a little way up and on either 
side of a road which wound down from 
the before-mentioned avenue to the bridge ; 
while on the higher ground were two 
good houses with pretty gardens in front 
of them, used as residences by those who 
had the charge of the factory. Between 
these two houses was an open space of 
about fifty yards wide, in the centre of 
which, and on the highest ground, was a 
lofty post on which hung a bell used to 
summon the people to their work, and at 
the back of this ground were outbuildings 
and coach-houses and stables. On the other 
side of the river was a long straggling 
village street going up the ascent, with 
the thatched cottages of the peasantry on 
either side; and at the rear of the village, 
stretching on either hand for half a mile 
or more, and extending for a mile to the 
south, was a splendid forest of lordly pines. 

I have been somewhat minute in my 
description of the locality, chiefly to make 
my narrative more clear, but also a little 
out of love for a place where I spent many 
pleasant years, and which was really 
possessed of many natural beauties. It 
was a glorious sight on a summer morning, 
when taking breakfast in the ample 
balcony attached to one of the houses on 
the top of the rising ground, to look over 
that broad valley with the whitewashed 
walls of the factory buildings and their green- 
painted iron roofs ; in the bottom the lofty 
chimney, with its column of wood smoke, 
rising high into the clear, pure, cloudless 
atmosphere ; the peasant-workers, in their 
picturesque costume, enlivening their labour 
now and then by a wild, melancholy, 
monotonous song, which, mingled with the 
busy hum of machinery, sounded well in 
the distance; a glimpse now and then of 
some of the winding reaches of the river 
as they shimmered in the golden sun, and, 
at the back of all, the dark, cool, splendid 
forest sending us its healthy perfume on the 
gentle gale. Our glorious forest of pine! 
How can I pass on without just speaking 
of its cool bosky depths, where the carpet 
of moss was so thick and soft, and where 
the wild strawberries grew in such pro- 
fusion, and the cranberries, and many 
another wild but luscious fruit ; and then 
the mushrooms, twenty sorts at least, of 
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which that only which we eat in England 
is the one despised. Oh, those wild straw- 
berries and those mushrooms! Shall I 
ever forget their delicious flavour! And 
is that all? Nay, such a wealth of wild 
flowers as those old woods produced I 
never saw elsewhere. Alas! I am no 
botanist, and cannot describe them. I 
know we had violets and lilies of the 
valley by basketfuls; but of the orchids 
and hundreds of lovely flowers which 
clothed the woods in infinite variety and 
rich profusion I know nothing but that I 
enjoyed their beauty and their apparently 
endless succession from early spring until 
the gloomy days of autumn. 

The occurrence which I have referred to 
as a mighty whirlwind passed through the 
scene I have just portrayed on the 23rd 
of July, 1863. The season which begins 
about the middle of May—that is to say, 
when the frost and snow and ice of winter 
have entirely disappeared, and when the 
sun has acquired such power as to make 
the weather hot and linen clothes instead 
of furs agreeable—had been peculiarly 
unusual and unsettled. We had experienced 
for some time very unseasonable weather. 
Heavy and very frequent rain with cold 
winds, and an almost constant recurrence of 
thunderstorms following the short intermis- 
sions of sunshine and genial weather. Now 
this is a very unusual state of things in that 
part of the world during the summer season. 
It is true that storms are far from being un- 
common, and that they are generally severe 
while they last. They are usually preceded 
by a disturbance in the atmosphere—a rush 
of wind, with a greatly reduced tempera- 
ture, accompanied by clouds of dust, speedily 
followed by a few large drops of rain; and 
with very little delay follow the thunder, 
the lightning, and the rain—the latter 
a deluge ; flash upon flash of lightning 
of awful brilliancy ; the wind adding its 
effects to the general strife, and the thunder 
clouds exploding with such frightful de- 
tonations as seem to shake the solid ground. 
Such a hurly-burly, indeed, does a severe 
summer storm produce in the middle of 
Russia that when it lasts long human 
nerves seem hardly equal to the strain ; 
but except for these storms, when once 
the summer has fairly set in, the weather 
is beautiful for weeks together; a pure, 
clear atmosphere, dry and pleasant; the 
sun shining through a cloudléss sky, and 
often with such tremendous power that the 
parched earth seems glowing under it. 

On the day in question the morning was 





gloomy until towards mid-day, when the 
sun shone through a kind of haze and the 
heat became intense. Nature appeared pros- 
trated ; not a tree gave sign of motion ; 
not a leaf stirred. The people and the 
animals went about their work in silent, 
apathetic listlessness ; and this continued 
through the afternoon until towards five 
o'clock. 

That day the proprietor of the factories 
had returned from Moscow, arriving about 
noon, and bringing with him an English 
clergyman who in his summer tour had 
come to Moscow, and now had accepted 
the offer of seeing something of the interior 
of the country, and at the same time bap- 
tising a little son of mine, for which I had 
especially desired his presence. We three 
dined together at the large house on the 
hill, which I first described, and then the 
proprietor got into his carriage to go to the 
other factory, while the clergyman and I 
went to my house to attend a religious 
service for which I had arranged. During 
the progress of this service I noticed an 
extraordinary gloom, approaching to dark- 
ness, which so disturbed me that as soon 
as the service was concluded I left the 
house. I found the people gathered in 
knots, all surprised and half-alarmed at 
the unusual appearance of the sky, which 
was now overcast in the extreme and boded 
a more than usually terrific storm. I had 
hardly rejoined my clerical guest when a 
tremendous storm of hail came on, the 
stones that fell being of such asize as speedily 
to drive everyone under cover. All sorts of 
sizes were reported to me, from hen’s eggs 
downwards, but certainly I saw plenty as 
large as pigeon’s eggs. In a short time 
this passed away, and gradually the gloom 
dispersed, and, while congratulating our- 
selves that the storm had taken some other 
direction, the clergyman and myself went 
out to look about us. I was about to show 
him the factory when I saw the proprietor’s 
carriage coming along the road, the horses 
at a gallop, and, as they came on nearer, 
covered with dust and foam. My first 
impression was that the coachman was 
drunk, no uncommon occurrence, and that 
the horses, frightened by the hailstones, 
had become unmanageable, and a carriage 
accident had occurred. When, however, 
the man approached me he pulled up, and 
though dreadfully excited, told me in- 
telligibly enough that an awful occurrence 
had destroyed the other factory, and that 
all the people were dead or dying. I am 
happy to say that this last part of his 
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statement was a natural exaggeration, the 
result of scare, but enough remained of 
truth to be sufficiently terrible. I imme- 
diately got into the carriage, which had 
been sent for me, and we returned to the 
scene of action at the same headlong pace. 
Little was there on the road to give any 
suspicion of what had lately passed; the 
sun shone brightly, and all Nature looked 
at peace. As I came down the avenue of 
birch I noticed here and there a bough 
torn off and many hanging broken, but 
when I reached its end such a sight broke 
on my view as I never wish to- see again. 
Ruin before and around me; ruin on all 
sides ; buildings roofless and without win- 
dows; buildings again fallen flat, like 
houses built with cards; chimneys gone ; 
palings nowhere ; open spaces indistinguish- 
able ; and the whole area strewn thickly 
with a confused mass of heterogeneous 
wreckage. My first duty was to the pro- 
prietor, who had summoned me, as he had 
been very seriously injured and believed 
himself unable to recover. I then visited 
the cottages of those most severely hurt, 
and after sending off expresses for surgical 
assistance, had a little leisure to survey the 
scene, and also to collect reports of the 
nature of the catastrophe which had pro- 
duced such dire results. 

From the several descriptions of a con- 
siderable number of people, I was able to 
deduce that, when first observed, the 
storm appeared like distant smoke, and it 
was supposed that, as isoften the case during 
the dry period of summer, some village had 
taken fire. Of course they were ignorant of 
its nature in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the factory, as they were on low ground, 
and it approached from the other side of the 
pine-forest, which was consequently between 
them. Several persons on high ground 
watched it passing over the level plain for 
several minutes in a direct line, and all con- 
curred in describing it as a huge revolving 
column, of a somewhat conical shape. 

Those about the factory, seeing only at 
a distance this curious column resembling 
smoke, had no notion of its real character 
until it entered the pine-forest; when the 
mighty boughs of the trees were seen sucked 
upintoits vortex, and tossed highintotheair, 
with leaves and twigs, and clouds of dust and 
rubbish, and accompanied with an appalling 
noise of crashing timber. 

The storm-wind cut its road clean through 
the forest ; and along its whole length, and 
for a width of about a quarter of a mile, the 
trees were torn up and smashed, and tossed 





about like nine-pins, leaving, in the whole 
of that space, not a stick standing. 

After passing through the forest the storm- 
wind seemed to bound up for a moment, as if 
freed from the resistance of the wood, for it 
passed lightly over the long street of the 
peasant village, only removing the thatch, 
which it sucked up on high, but doing no 
other damage. Its fury, however, was to be 
spent on the factory; first it demolished 
the bridge, leaving nothing but the four 
main timbers which crossed the stream, 
and then seemed to spend its force on the 
main chimney, which it was said to have 
lifted nearly a yard from its base. Now 
this chimney was a new one ; it had not 
been completed, and the scaffolding re- 
moved, more than a month; it was large, 
constructed to meet the increased wants 
of the factory, and about one hundred 
and forty feet high. It stood, with build- 
ings all round it, in a space not exceeding 
fifty feet square, and, incredible as it may 
seem, the whole material of which the 
chimney was composed fell perpendicularly, 
in a vast heap, within that space ; another 
smaller chimney at some distance fell, as did 
also some of the buildings, while from others, 
as I have said, the roofs were stripped, and 
the windows entirely destroyed. The iron 
from the roofs, and some of the lighter 
portions of the buildings that fell, together 
with a good portion of their contents, were 
borne away on the wings of that wind, 
and disappeared altogether ; indeed, the air 
was described as darkened with the mass 
of flying wreckage, which, though irregular 
in form and size, resembled a flock of 
rooks when congregating at evening before 
their flight home ; and some of the lighter 
materials, such as window-frames, roofing, 
rags, and paper, were found as far from 
the scene of ruin as forty miles. The 
whole of this frightful scene was accompanied 
with a roar and noise wholly indescribable. 
After exerting its strength on the large 
chimney of the factory, and demolishing 
the buildings as described, the storm-wind 
ascended the rising ground towards the 
two houses I have mentioned. The one on 
the left, or nearest to the avenue, it scarcely 
touched, but it went through the other ; 
palings, trees, roof, windows, all went, and 
the furniture was smashed to atoms. The 
post on which the bell hung, which was 
planed pretty smooth and painted, tapering 
from eight or nine inches at the ground to 
five at the top, was, by the resistless power 
of this whirling wind, drawn up like a cork 
out of a bottle, and flung, unbroken, on the 
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earth. I measured it the next day, and 
found there had been thirty feet above the 
ground, and seven feet below, and the hole 
was clean and undisturbed. 

My friend, the old clergyman, had found 
his way over somehow, without conductor or 
guide, and he visited many of the cottages, 
where, though they could not understand his 
words, they knew his motive, and they re- 
membered his timely visitfor many along day. 

Next to the wonderful and terrible per- 
formances of the storm, it was surprising 
how comparatively little injury to human 
life was sustained amidst such wholesale 
destruction; some three or four people 
were killed on the spot, and one or two 
died later ; some few lost limbs, and many 
sustained severe injuries. This compara- 
tive immunity probably arose, at a factory 
crowded with hands, from the fact that most 
were under cover, and in the better class of 
buildings, and so protected by their stout 
walls and strong floors. 

Of course the loss was tremendous, and 
the destructive work of those few moments 
took many months to repair; but the 
buildings were reconstructed, the roofs 
re-erected, new windows made, rubbish 
removed, and order restored ; the chimney 
rose again from its base; and the bell, on 
its old post, again called the people to 
their labour ; and all soon wore again its air 
of old, except the pine forest. Alas! that 
was cut in twain ; and soon, year after year, 
further inroads were made upon it with 
axe and saw, until at last nothing now 
remains of that dear old forest which, when 
the whirlwind approached the factory, fell 
fighting, as its first defence. 

Whence this whirlwind came, or whither 
it went, or how far, I was never able to 
learn with any accuracy, there being so 
little intercommunication in the interior 
of Russia; but it is probable that it may 
have had its rise in the plains at the foot 
of the Ural Mountains. Many reports were 
brought to me of people and animals 
taken up in the vortex, which I could well 
believe, some being killed, and some again 
let down without any material injury. It 
was also said, and with a good deal 
of reason, that the heavy hailstorm which 
accompanied the whirlwind in our neigh- 
bourhood was the frozen contents of a con- 
siderable pond of water at no great distance, 
which it sucked almost dry in its course. 

It would appear from the manner in 
which the large factory chimney was 
destroyed, that the centre of the whirl- 
wind must have exerted its full force upon 





it, and the same remark would apply to the 
bell-post, and here the diameter of the storm- 
wind must have been comparatively small ; 
because, although it gutted one of the 
houses adjacent to this bell-post, the other, 
on the other side of it, not above twenty- 
five yards distant, was scarcely touched. 
This I think indicated the direction of the 
whirl, the outer edge of which would per- 
haps spend its force wholly or chiefly in 
the direction of its progress. 
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BY B. L. FARJEON. 


CHAPTER XXX. RANF’'S NEW HOME. 

THE charge that Ranf was about to be 
called upon to answer was one of serious 
import, and colour was given to it by the 
conduct of the hunchback himself. 

Morality with the islanders was a 
religion, and those who violated its laws 
could scarcely ever hope to be forgiven. 
Being mortal, they were not without sin ; 
and sin was punished without mercy. 
The uncompromising attitude of this simple 
people towards those among them who 
were guilty, harsh and uncharitable as it 
was in its individual aspect, had often, 
doubtless, a deterrent effect upon others 
whose footsteps were straying. In this 
respect, its application was productive of 
good ; but erring souls were made to suffer 
most keenly, and led to believe that for- 
giveness was only to be obtained hereafter 
by a lifetime of expiation. ‘‘ Forgiveness 
must come from above,” said the islanders ; 
“it is not ours to bestow.” Vicarious atone- 
ment was unknown ; such a doctrine would 
have been scouted. Each must account for 
his own. Crime and sin were followed by 
earthly punishment, which upon the Silver 
Isle generally assumed the shape of per- 
sonal avoidance. The guilty one was cut off 
from companionship, and necessarily from 
sympathy. Those who from his. birth had 
greeted him with affection now turned 
their faces from him. The friendly hand 
was withheld, the loving word was not 
spoken. If pity was felt, it was not ex- 
pressed. He was not allowed to starve ; 
he was simply made to feel that he had 
lost his place among his fellow-men. In 
such a land as the Silver Isle it was difficult 
to conceive a punishment more bitter. 

It is often thus with the kindest hearts— 
hearts which throb and quiver at the 
lightest touch. Faith once broken can 
never be restored ; an injustice inflicts a 
wound which can never be healed. 
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Some time after Ranf’s discovery of 
gold in the caves of the Silver Isle a vessel 
named The White Dove anchored in the 
bay. Its device was a dove lying helpless 
within the talons of an eagle. The White 
Dove was loaded with ploughs and har- 
rows and agricultural implements of 
superior make and construction, and when 
its captain was asked whether he came to 
trade, his answer was that his business 
concerned only one man on the Silver Isle 
—Ranf the deformed. It then transpired 
that the cargo was consigned to Ranf, 
between whom and the captain a long 
private interview took place. A canvas 
tent was hastily thrown up, and the cargo 
was landed and stored therein ; a written 
notice affixed outside the tent proved to be 
an invitation to the islanders to inspect the 
cargo of The White Dove. All the latest 
improvements in agricultural science were 
there exemplified, and the islanders immedi- 
ately recognised their value. “ But of what 
use,” they asked each other, “is such a 
eargo to Ranf? He has only himself to 
provide for, and he has hitherto shown no 
disposition to till the land.” They were 
soon enlightened. Matthew Sylvester being 
employed as an intermediary, signified to 
the islanders that Ranf desired to express 
in a substantial manner his acknowledg- 
ment of the kindness of the inhabitants 
of the isle in permitting him to reside 
upon their soil and live his life among 
them unmolested. The cargo had been 
carefully selected to meet their require- 
ments, and to assist them in their noble 
pursuit. It was theirs; Ranf wished them 
to accept it from him as a free gift. 

They wondered at this, bearing in mind 
the scant good-will that existed between 
them. ‘The hunchback owes us nothing,” 
they said, with a twinge of self-reproach ; 
and they hesitated before accepting so 
valuable a gift. Here and there doubts 
were raised. The cargo was the most 
costly that had ever come to the Silver 
Isle ; how had Ranf become possessed of it? 
Matthew Sylvester conveyed to them Ranf’s 
explanation. He had long had at his 
disposal a store of wealth which had lain 
idly by, and he had lately come into pos- 
session of further treasure, of which he 
desired to make judicious use. The islanders 
suspected nothing ; the wildest imaginings 
could scarcely have hit upon the truth, and 
the explanation was received in good faith. 
So much mystery surrounded Ranf that 
what would have been regarded in other 
men as fabulous was in him regarded 





as credible and commonplace. Still they 
refused to accept the gift without rendering 
an equivalent for it. Then said Ranf, 
through his spokesman : 

“Let it be so; it shall be a matter of 
bargain between us. What can they give 
me in exchange ? ” 

He lacked neither food nor cattle. He hit 
upon the only equivalent he would accept. 

“There is a piece of waste land,” he 
said, still conveying his wishes by proxy, 
“uncultivated and unbuilt upon, which I 
would call my own.” 

The question was asked of him what 
he would do with this land. 

“ Dig a grave on it,” he replied. 
no ; I will do better than that.” 

The land he coveted was about twenty 
acres in extent, beautifully situated on the 
slope of a hill which dipped into a valley 
known as the Valley of Lilies. Itwas to some 
extent a fair exchange, although the balance 
of value still lay with the cargo, and the 
bargain was made, the more readily on the 
part of the islanders because, after the 
display of so gracious a spirit by Ranf, 
they were not unwilling that he should 
have an opportunity of showing that he 
was made of better stuff than they had 
given him credit for. One or two said : 

“The hunchback is weary of the silent 
warfare that has existed between us. When 
he first came upon our isle a bad com- 
mencement was made. How many sweet 
nuts have rough shells! We may have 
been mistaken in Ranf. His nature may 
have more of good in it than we have been 
able to discern.” 

“ Ah,” said Ranf, with a bitter smile, 
upon hearing, second-hand, the expression 
of these sentiments, “they have truly been 
mistaken in me. They did not know I 
was one of those men who, being struck 
on one cheek, meekly hold out the other 
for a second blow. One would suppose it 
difficult to discover in this world who are 
the sinners and who the saints.” 

Without further parley, however, the 
transaction was completed. Deeds were 
drawn up and signed, and the land became 
Ranf’s freehold. 

It was not noticed at the time that it 
included the grave in which Bertha’s child 
was buried. 

Then the islanders became curious to 
learn to what use Ranf intended to turn 
his land. He did not leave them long 
in doubt. The White Dove took its 
departure, and after a reasonable interval 
returned with another cargo, consigned 
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also to Ranf, consisting of the choicest 
timber for building and decorative pur- 
poses. Up to this point Ranf had not 
been seen in the negotiations respecting 
the transfer of the freehold. He had 
been observed at nights walking over his 
land, examining it. and measuring it, and 
apparently making himself thoroughly 
fainiliar with its formation and peculiarities; 
but he came and went in silence. He now 
made his appearance among the islanders. 
Age had not improved him. His hump 
ecemed to have grown larger, his body 
smaller ; his face was more morose, his 
limbs more disproportioned, his manners 
more uncouth. A rough shell, indeed, 
giving no indication of hidden sweetness. 
He came to make application for per- 
mission to hire a number of men to help 
him build a house upon his freehold. As 
this intention appeared to convey a desire 
for companionship, permission was readily 
given, and he at once made arrangements 
with the best workmen on the isle, 
selecting them with shrewd judgment, and 
engaging them by written bond for a 
certain fixed time. He paid them liberally 
in such articles of ornament and utility as 
‘they were anxious to possess. Some 
bargained for cattle and waggons ; some 
for tools and implements ; some for skins 
and silks and seed ; some for books and 
scientific instruments. Thus Ranf became 
the means of introducing into the isle 
many curious and useful articles of which 
the islanders had heard but which they 
had never possessed. The White Dove 
brought all that was desired, and more ; 
Ranf’s orders were given in the most 
liberal spirit, and payment for labour was 


In speaking of him afterwards the men 
who worked for him said they believed 
their most extravagant demands would 
have been complied with, so long as they 
obeyed the orders of their employer ; they 
might have had tools: of gold had they 
asked for them ; but nevertheless there was 
scarcely one who did not regret that he 
had ever entered into service with the 
hunchback, and with singular unanimity 
they all declared that they would as soon 
work for the Evil One as again for such a 
man. Could they have quitted his service 
with honour they would have done so 
without hesitation ; but he held them by 
bond, and the law was on his side. For 
this discontent Ranf was responsible. 
Everything seemed to be so devised as to be- 
wilder the men; they were unceremoniously 








taken from one piece of work which was 
growing beneath their hands (for they were 
faithful workers, and took delight in their 
work), and put on another; orders were 
given and as they were about to be executed 
were countermanded, out of sheer mali- 
ciousness it was contended ; comrades were 
parted, and kept at a distance from one 
another ; before a task was finished the 
men engaged on it were taken away, and 
others who were ignorant of the first 
design appointed to finish it ; not only 
maliciousness, but jealousy, reigned. In 
all this confusion, in all these eccentricities, 
the hunchback was the moving spirit ; 
never for a moment was he still ; “‘ He has 
quicksilver, not blood,‘in his veins,” said 
the men; he was restless and irresistible, 
and seemed to possess the power of being 
in a dozen places at one time. Occasionally 
he said, ‘“‘ Well done ;” but those to whom 
the praise was addressed did not receive it 
with pleasure ; “ It will be well done,” said 
they, ‘“‘when our time has expired.” The 
conformation of the grounds around the 
building that was being erected was altered ; 
hillocks were levelled, water-courses formed, 
a pretty stream was made to meander 
through the land; they recognised no 
system in the orders that were given. Here 
their judgment was at fault, being warped 
by prejudice, for in the midst of all this 
apparent bewilderment a fine design was 
being surely and systematically accom- 
plished, and Ranf’s project, well considered 
and matured, was being carried out ex- 
actly and to the minute as he intended. 
The workmen themselves, when it dawned 
upon their minds, ascribed it to magic, an 
idea which the more practical ones laughed 
at, without being able to account for the 
results accomplished. Gradually and surely 
the work progressed until it was in some 
part completed ; and then it was seen that 
Ranf owned the most perfect and beautiful 
house in the Silver Isle. Its originality 
added to its beauty. If it was Ranf’s 
desire to invest it with a mystery which 
rendered it impossible for any of the work- 
men to give a faithful description of it, he 
achieved his wish, for none could correctly 
describe its interior. One said it contained 
so many rooms; another said so many; 
not two accounts agreed. The grounds 
around the house were laid out with ex- 
quisite taste, and rare shrubs and flowers 
were imported to beautify ‘them; the 
marvel was that such a being as Ranf 
could have conceived and executed a plan 
so strangely beautiful. From all parts of 
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the isle men, women, and children came to 
admire, and many lingered in the hope of 
seeing some of the hidden wonders ; but 
none were allowed to enter the building. 
Over the portico, on a slab of marble, 
was affixed, in letters of gold, fashioned 
by an artisan in the old world, the word 
“ Chrysanthos.” 

“Tt is the name of the house,” said the 
islanders, and asked each-other the mean- 
ing of the strange word. 

Til-nature suggested that the word had an 
evil signification, but one more learned than 
the rest discovered that the word was Greek. 

“And its meaning?” asked the ill- 
natured ones. 

“The gold-flower.” 

This gave consistency to the device of the 
letters over the portico, each one of which 
was fashioned in the shape of a flower. 

So much being done, something still 
remained which fanned into a fire the 
sentiment of repulsion for the hunchback 
by which the islanders were originally 
animated towards him. The house being 
built and the grounds laid out, it became 
necessary to hide them. By means of 
thick fences, close hedges, and trees, Ranf 
succeeded in shutting out both house and 
ground entirely from the view of passers-by. 
A proceeding so unusual excited something 
like anger in the breasts of the islanders. 
It was as though the hunchback had said : 
“There is nothing in common between us. 
You and I are apart from each other.” In 
this sense they accepted it. He had thrown 
down, in a manner peculiarly offensive to 
them, a challenge, which they picked up. 
From that moment they looked upon Ranf 
with complete aversion and distrust. 

He did not complain. He had never 
courted their favour, and he cared not that 
it was withheld from him. He had accom- 
plished his wishes. In his beautiful house 
he was as completely cut off from his fellow 
beings, as he was in his huts on the moun- 
tain of snow. 

A common roadway ran past the frontage 
of his freehold, and in Ranf’s goings to and 
fro he was in the habit of meeting the 
islanders, who had used the path for gene- 
rations. Between him and them no greeting 
was ever exchanged. Children stood aside 
to allow him to pass; women held their 
garments close to them, so that they should 
not come in contact with his. The familiar 
path ran parallel with the right bank of 
the Valley of Lilies, and so determined now 
were the islanders to avoid all association 
with the hunchback, that they cut another 





path on the left bank. The old roadway 
immediately fell into disuse. “Avoid it,” 
was the tacit and universal resolve. No 
surer sign could have been given of the deep 
antagonism which existed between Ranf 
and the inhabitants of the Silver Isle. After 
all these years, he was more than ever an 
alien from the sympathies of his fellows. 

But, with a soul that loved beauty, that 
worshipped it silently in every form, Ranf 
turned this circumstance to advantage. He 
clothed the old roadway with wild flowers, 
and Nature, benign and beneficent, gracious 
to one and all alike, was soon seen here in 
her most beautiful aspect. Ranf’s freehold 
literally lay embosomed in a bed of brightest 
form and colour. 

The only human beings who still held to 
Ranf were Evangeline, Bertha, and the 
Sylvesters. It was singular that neither 
Evangeline nor any member of the Sylvester 
family had been asked by Ranf to visit his 
new possession. Bertha was the only person 

ermitted to enter and roam about at will, 
and out of this circumstance had grown 
the trouble which now hung over the 
hunchback’s head. 

There were some on the isle to whose 
minds, in their strong dislike of him, Ranf 
was a nettle. ‘It reflects shame upon us,” 
they thought, “that such a man should be 
allowed to live among us. Some evil will 
fall upon the land if we do not rid ourselves 
of him.” But this could not be accom- 
plished by any action of theirs. Ranf had 
now as strong a claim to residence as them- 
selves. He had purchased land of them, 
and it was his for ever. The more they 
thought of this, the more it galled them ; the 
sharper grew the nettle’s point. Their only 
chance of ridding themselves of his hateful 
presence lay in the hope that some discovery 
might be made respecting him which would 
compel him voluntarily to quit the isle. 

They questioned the captain of The 
White Dove. 

“ How is it,” they asked, “that your 
ship is engaged only in carrying out the 
wishes of the hunchback ?” 

For at no time had the captain of The 
White Dove endeavoured totrade onhisown 
account with the islanders. Its visits were 
regular, and it never came without bringing 
a number of packages and cases for Ranf. 

“Tt is easily answered,” said the captain. 
“The hunchback is the owner of my ship.” 

“Ts he a master it is creditable to serve ?” 

“Decidedlyheis. I know nothing against 
him. Hark ye, masters. It would a well if 
there were more in the world like him.” 
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“You would fill the earth with de- 
formity,” they exclaimed, in wonder. 

‘‘There is another kind of deformity,” 
retorted the captain of The White Dove, 
“than deformity of the body. The mind 
gets twisted sometimes, as yours seems to 
have got.” 

“ Have you a daughter ?” 

‘ Three.” 

“ Would you allow such a man to marry 
a child of yours ?” 

“Heaven forbid! But that does not 
prevent me from pitying him for his mis- 
fortune, nor from doing justice to him. 
Take a lesson from my book, masters. 
You are no more perfect than other men.” 

“ You are warm in your defence. What 
binds you so closely to the hunchback ?” 

“ First, self-interest. Second, he is 
good to the poor.” . 

“In what way?” 

“Tn this. There is never a day upon 
which I bid farewell that he does not place 
in my hand a packet of gold, saying, ‘ Use 
this for the unfortunate ;” and would you 
believe—no, perhaps you would not—that 
he never asks for an account? Are my 
reasons sufficient ?” 

“Yes,” they answered; and were in- 
clined to waver; but only for a short time. 
Their prejudice against Ranf was too 
strong to be blown away by the words of 
a man who confessed he served his master 
from motives of self-interest. 

The captain of The White Dove reported 
this conversation to Ranf. The hunch- 
back smiled. 

“They are right in their way,” he said, 
“and Tin mine ; but all roads are not alike. 
One day it may be otherwise between them 
and me.” 

Thus matters went on until within a few 
weeks of Mauvain’s return to the Silver Isle. 

At this time a circumstance was brought to 
the knowledge of the islanders which caused 
them toassemble and determine uponacourse 
of action with respect to the hunchback. 

Not even to the Sylvesters was it known 
that Bertha was free of the hunchback’s 
house, and was in the habit of visiting it. 
The discovery was led up to by a curious- 
monger who had long been tormented by 
a desire to obtain a glimpse of the myste- 
rious residence. He selected a dark night 
for his purpose, and as he was reconnoitring, 
endeavouring to find a means of ingress 
to the grounds, he was startled by the 
appearance of a woman evidently familiar 
with the place. He followed her stealthily, 


windows of the house were lighted up, and 
after a little while he saw a shadow not to be 
mistaken—the shadow of Ranf. Carefully 
concealing himself, he waited and watched, 
and presently his patience was rewarded 
by the appearance of Ranf and the woman 
he had followed at one of the windows. 

Here, in truth, was a strange discovery. 
The intruder was a young man, unac- 
quainted with Beatha, and could not see the 
woman’s face, but the circumstance of any 
woman being seen in such a place was 
sufficient to disturb him. It was a matter 
that should not be kept secret, and he 
resolved to make it known on the following 
day. He did not intend, however, to 
depart from the grounds without making 
an endeavour to see something of them. 
He moved about cautiously, and coming 
suddenly upon a marble statue, which for 
a moment he believed to be a spectre, he 
uttered a loud cry of alarm. It was heard 
within the house, and the next moment 
Ranf, accompanied by Bertha, came from 
the house to ascertain the cause of the 
alarm. The man, fearful for his life, 
crouched and held his breath, and by good 
fortune escaped detection. Ranf held in 
his hand a lighted torch, which he raised 
above his head ; he walked in almost every 
direction but the one in which the intruder 
lay concealed; Bertha kept close to the 
hunchback’s side. ~ 

“T see nothing,” said Ranf; “but the 
voice I heard was human.” 

“ There are spirits,” whispered Bertha. 

“‘ They do not speak,” said Ranf. “You 
seem afraid.” 

“T am frightened of shadows.” 

“ We will go in, then. Do not tremble ; 
there is nothing to fear.” And together 
they re-entered the house. 

The man breathed more freely, and the 
fear of detection gone, he determined not 
to depart until he had to some extent 
satisfied his curiosity. It was not possible 
to obtain a satisfactory view until there 
was a light in the sky; he would wait; 
the moon would rise in an hour. 

Gradually the light crept over the 
grounds, and the man was filled with 


rounded. The loveliest flowers were bloom- 
ing, fountains were playing, and marble 
statues, partly concealed by the foliage, were 
strangely touched by the moon’s light. 
“No wonder I thought it was a living 
form,” he muttered. 

His idle curiosity grew into a fever. 





and made his way into the garden. The 


wonder at the beauty by which he was sur- . 
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burning desire for further discovery. He 
approached closer to the house, forgetting 
that the moon was full upon him. Suddenly 
the door opened, and Ranf appeared on the 
threshold. The man stood still as stone 
as the hunchback slowly approached him. 

“ Your business ?” demanded the hunch- 
back in a low tone. 

The man was too terrified to reply. 

“Your business ?” cried Ranf again, and, 
no answer being given, stepped swiftly into 
the house, and reappeared, holding by the 
collar a dog quite three feet in height, and 
of a breed strange to the Silver Isle. 

“T have but to move my finger,” said 
Ranf, “and you would be torn to pieces. 
Answer quickly. Are you alone ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your business, then?” for the third 
time demanded Ranf. 

“‘T have none.” 

“What brought you here ?” 

“ Curiosity.” 

“Ts it satisfied ?” 

“Quite. Once I get safe out of this 
place, you may depend I shall never set 
foot in it again.” 

“JT warn you to keep your word. I will 
show you an easy way out of my grounds. 
Walk before me.” 

The man was about to obey, when Ranf 
noticed a sudden light in his eyes, which 
were directed towards the portal. Turning, 
to ascertain what had caused this flash of 
newly-awakened intelligence, Ranf saw that 
Bertha was standing on the threshold. A 
peculiar smile crossed the hunchback’s lips 
as he looked again at the intruder. 

“How long have youbeen inmy grounds?” 

“For two or three hours.” 

“Ah! You were here before the moon 
rose, when I came out with a lighted touch 
in my hand ?” 

“IT was.” 

“ And the woman who stands there was 
by my side.” 

“re.” 

‘“* How did you gain admittance here.” 

“T followed the woman.” 

“Tt was a manly action. 
surprised to see her here.” 

“ My looks express my thought.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to speak to her.” 

“T have no wish.” 

“Were you sent here?” 

“No.” 

“It was idle curiosity that brought you.” 

“Yes,” 


You seemed 


“You are singularly fascinated by the 
woman there. What attracts you in her?” 
“She is dressed strangely.” 

“ But with taste ; admit that.” 

“Tf it pleases you to admit it, I do so.” 

“And having stolen here from idle 
curiosity, you have made a discovery.” 

“Ts.” 

“Does any person besides ourselves 
know of your intrusion here to-night ?” 

“No one.” 

The hunchback’s eyes searched his soul. 
“ You speak the truth. Do you not see the 
peril in which you stand? You have 
made a discovery which you intend to use to 
my prejudice. Do not attempt to deny it.” 

“T do not deny it; as for its being to 
your prejudice, that is as it may turn out.” 

“ Exactly. But the jury are empannelled, 
the judge is sitting. It has been so for years. 
Nay, the very verdict—‘ Guilty !"—is on 
their tongue, no evidence being required. 
Of what good action could a hunchback be 
capable? You are in peril, I say.” 

“Tam no longer afraid,” said the man, 
who was not really a coward. “We are 
man and man.” 

“You do me the justice to believe that I 
would not use the strength of this animal 
against you? You are truly gracious. We 
are, as you say, man and man—and I thank 
you again for putting me on a level with 
yourself. But in the inference you draw, 
you would find yourself grievously in error. 
I have the strength of four such men as 





you. I could kill you where you stand, 
| and none would be the wiser.” 
| With a sudden movement, the hunchback 
_clasped the man’s body, so that he could 
not move a limb, and raised him high 
above his head ; as suddenly he released 
the man, and set him safely down. 

“I give you your life, without conditions. 
Use your discovery. Now, walk before me, 
without another word, and quit my place.” 
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